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ality in the family, and differs from the rule of the Code Napoleon which 
was based on a presumption juris et jure that it was the will of the 
woman." 

Article 8 provides for the acquisition of Belgian nationality by children 
where the parents have lost such nationality. The method is by declara- 
tion of intention and fixing of domicile in Belgium, such domicile to be 
established within a year after making the declaration. Article 9 pro- 
vides that a child born in Belgium of a foreigner may acquire Belgian 
nationality by declaring his intention to do so and establishing his 
domicile in Belgium, in accordance with the formalities prescribed by 
Article 8. This must be done in his twenty-second year. 

Article 13 provides for the recovery of Belgian nationality by one who 
has lost that quality, by a declaration of intention and estabhshment of 
domicile in Belgium. 

M. Glesner's comments are clear and to the point. His style is simple 
and lawyerlike, and his commentary will be of practical value in con- 
struing the law. 

Fbedehick Van Dyne. 

Manual Mementaire de Droit International Public. By Ren6 Foignet, 
Eighth edition. Paris: Arthur Rousseau. 1913. pp.430. 

This work, the popularity of which is evidenced by its having reached 
an eighth edition, is entirely elementary in character, and is, as it pro- 
fesses, intended especially for the use of students of law and candidates 
for diplomatic and consular careers. For this purpose it is admirably 
well designed. It seems to contain all of the elementary and essential 
facts with which the begiimer in the study of international law ought to 
be made acquainted. Its purpose is not to elaborate or convince, but 
to inform. While we have no reason to question the general accuracy 
of the statements contained in it, yet some as to the United States and 
having relation to the form and operation of our government, are not 
precisely correct, the book not being brought thoroughly up to date as 
to our country. 

Jackson H. Ralston. 

Results of Three Years' Administration of Chosen Since Annexation. 
Seoul: Government General of Chosen. January, 1914. pp. 161. 

Chosen, an ancient name of northern Korea, was officially adopted as 
the name of the new dependency after its annexation by Japan. Korea 
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once included a large part of southern Manchuria. Korean graves are 
numerous there and the inhabitants of certain districts in Manchuria 
are still largely Korean. The peninsula derived its civiUzation from 
China, and it was largely through Korea that Chinese culture was com- 
municated to Japan. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, China ruled directly all of 
northern Korea, while the southern portion was divided into three small 
states constantly warring, each with the others. In the seventh century 
A. D. China, having during the intervening centuries lost direct con- 
trol of the country, again annexed all of the peninsula except a small 
state in the southeastern portion, which, however, became one of her 
dependencies. During the following centuries there were occasional 
brief periods of independence, but otherwise until 1895 Korea remained 
in one form or another a portion of the Chinese Empire. The envoys 
of the little kingdom were sent regularly every year until near the close 
of the nineteenth century bearing their tribute to the court at Peking. 

In 1595 the Japanese invaded Korea and attempted its conquest, 
but were driven out. In 1876, however, Japan compelled Korea to 
enter into a treaty which assumed the independence of the little 
state, and this was followed by a treaty with the United States in 1882. 
In spite of these treaties, however, Korea continued to look to China 
as suzerain and received a Chinese Resident until after the Chino- 
Japanese war of 1894-5, when the independence of the kingdom was 
acknowledged by China. For a brief period Korea rejoiced greatly in 
this independence and the king, in order to assert his equality with the 
rulers of neighboring lands, on October 17, 1897, proclaimed himself 
an emperor. The independence, however, was short-lived and nominal 
rather than real. From being a bone of contention between China and 
Japan, Korea escaped only to find herself an object of strife between 
Japan and Russia. 

In 1904 Japan found it necessary to assert herself against the Russian 
advance in Manchuria and avenge the loss of southern Manchuria which 
she had been compelled by the continued pressure of Russia, France and 
Germany to retrocede to China in 1895. Korea lay between the Rus- 
sians and the Japanese and Japan was prompt to occupy it. The Rus- 
sians were forced back northward into the province of Kirin, and the de- 
velopment of Japanese interests in the Kuantung Peninsula and elsewhere 
in southern Manchuria made Japanese control of Korea more than ever 
essential to the welfare of the island empire. A Japanese Resident was 
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therefore appointed to Seoul in 1906. For two decades before this Japan 
had labored to promote the reform of the Korean Government, but had 
met with very slight success. She had a following in the Korean court, 
but she also had many enemies there. Corruption was widespread and 
nullified all efforts for improvement. Prince Ito showed himself to be a 
true friend of the Korean people, but his well-meant endeavors were 
unappreciated and resulted only in his murder at Harbin in 1909. The 
Japanese Government then decided upon annexation as the only remedy 
for a situation, which to them seemed intolerable. 

The report by Governor General Terauchi of three years adminis- 
tration of Chosen encourages the hope that the people of Korea may yet 
become reconciled to the annexation of their land by the Japanese Em- 
pire since, according to that report, it seems to be bringing to an end 
a regime of inefficiency and corruption and substituting therefor one that 
is promoting the development of the country and the education, enlight- 
enment and prosperity of the people. 

"The annexation of Korea by Japan," says Count Terauchi, "was 
a great epoch-making event. It has solved an impending problem con- 
fronting the Empire of Japan for centuries and is considered to have 
eradicated causes of disaster, consolidating thereby the foundations 
of the Empire and assuring lasting peace for the Far East." 

The pamphlet which contains the report of the Governor General 
contains 161 pages, of which 66 are required for the report proper. The 
remainder forms an appendix containing important public documents 
that deal with the problems growing out of annexation. With the ex- 
ception of the first, which is the proclamation of annexation, issued 
August 29, 1910, these documents are all instructions to public officers 
in Chosen. They cover a wide range of topics, including reorganization 
of the Government, monetary grants, Confucian education, cotton 
cultivation, sericulture, Judicial reform, customs, charities, prisons, 
etc. 

The administration of a hostile country comprising an area of 84,000 
square miles and containing a population of 13,000,000 called for states- 
manship of the highest order. Great tact was shown in introducing 
changes in the government. These were made very slowly. In the 
first year a reduction by 1434 was made in the number of officials and 
the retrenchment thus effected lessened the expense of the government 
by 765,000 yen. Further economies in 1912 led to the dismissal of 187 
more functionaries and a saving of 478,000 yen. In 1913 the Imperial 
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Government was able to reduce its subsidy to Chosen by 2,350,000 
yen. 

It is, generally speaking, in the local government that officials come 
into close contact with the people and it is here that friction is most likely 
to occur. But the Japanese administration wisely refrained from offend- 
ing local prejudices. Great care was taken to observe old usages and the 
reforms introduced were modified so as to adjust them to varying local 
conditions. 

The improvement in police administration and the success of the 
Japanese in their efforts to restore good order are indicated by the figures 
given by Count Terauchi. Whereas in one year, 1908-9, the pohce had 
780 encounters with brigands who numbered 34,400, in the year ended 
August, 1912, there was but 13 such encounters with some 70 outlaws. 

Previous to the annexation the finances of Korea were in a very bad 
condition. A Japanese financial adviser was appointed in 1904, but it 
was not until a Japanese Resident General was appointed in 1906 that 
it was possible to introduce system and bring order out of confusion. 
For some years following, the Japanese Government was compelled to 
make considerable loans to Korea, amounting at the time of annexation 
to a total of 14,200,000 yen. But the Japanese Government also sup- 
ported a Resident General and financed the new judiciary, so that the 
total expenditure by the Imperial Japanese Government averaged about 
26,000,000 yen per annum for the four years preceding annexation. 
After that event the revenues of Chosen proved still to be insufficient 
to meet the expenditures and the deficit had to be met from the Japa- 
nese treasury. The appropriation for this purpose in 1911 was 12,350,000 
yen. A similar appropriation was made in 1912 but in 1913 it was re- 
duced to 10,000,000 yen. The total expenditure in 1913 amounted to 
51,781,000 yen, an increase of more than ten million yen above the cost 
of government under the native rulers in 1909. The increase, however, 
was occasioned by extraordinary expenditures for railway construction, 
harbor improvements and other works requiring immediate alteration. 
The revenues of Chosen in 1913 were eight million yen larger than in 
1909 and this improvement, which was effected without increase of 
taxation, was made possible by the more efficient administration in- 
troduced. Monetary reform, initiated by a Japanese adviser, began 
prior to annexation but was hastened by that event. 

The foreign trade of Korea has been very steady in its growth since 
annexation. Whereas in 1909 it amounted to 52,890,000 yen, in 1913 
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it had grown to 102,450,000 yen. Railways have increased in mileage 
from 640 miles prior to annexation to 935 miles in 1913. 

Very much has been done for education too. This reform began under 
Japanese advice as early as 1906. But at the time of annexation there 
were but 100 common public schools in the whole country attended by 
15,000 children. Now there are 366 schools with 50,000 pupils. At- 
tention is given chiefly to elementary and industrial education. Besides 
these public schools there are some 1,300 private schools of which about 
500 are mission schools. These have been compelled to adjust their 
courses of study so as to comply with the Imperial curriculum. 

It is interesting to note the attitude taken by the Japanese Govern- 
ment towards the three principal religions of Korea; Confucianism, 
Christianity and Buddhism. Previous to annexation an institute for 
the study of the Chinese classics existed in Seoul where religious festivals 
were held in honor of the Chinese sages, and, although it was not a 
part of the new educational system, the Japanese Government retained 
it because of the intimate connection between Confucianism and moral- 
ity; 250,000 yen were appropriated to it in 1911 as a foundation fund. 
By this lectures on ethics are supported and certain officials are enabled 
to hold religious services. 

It is pointed out by the Governor General that Christianity has gained 
great influence in Korea and is winning popularity and confidence. 
The Roman Catholics he credits with 80,000 adherents and the Prot- 
estants with 360,000. He compliments the Catholic missionaries by say- 
ing that their method of propagating the faith is practical and unosten- 
tatious. He says of the Protestant Christians that not a few people 
formerly embraced their faith with political and other mundane pur- 
poses though he admits that sincere and zealous converts are found. 

There are some 40,000 pupils attending mission schools and the 
Governor General says: 

On account of their being affiliated with the Christian Churches it is but natural 
that the Bible should be, as it is, used as the foundation of moral teaching, and reli- 
gious principles of the churches be inculcated in the pupils. In consequence there can 
not but be something desirable left untouched in the education undertaken in these 
schools as viewed from the point of the national education. 

He points out that the best private schools are the mission schools and 
that it is inadvisable to close them, however desirable it may be to 
separate religion and education, because their suppression would leave 
a gap which the government at present could not fill. He adds, 
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For this reason for the time being the authorities concerned pay attention only to 
the prevention of evil that may occur on account of the presence of these schools, 
intending later to enforce the principle of education standing aloof from reUgion. 

He refers to the disabilities under which the Buddhists were placed 
during the late regime. Annexation improved their condition and an 
ordinance was adopted in 1911 for reviving Buddhism and its propa- 
gation. 

Thanks to this, more than 20,000 monks and nuns living in 1400 monasteries and 
convents were enabled to engage in their work, being given due protection and raised 
to the same position as other religious workers. 

A great deal has been done by the Government General for the im- 
provement of agriculture and other industries. Agricultural stations and 
schools were established where improved methods of rice-culture, 
sericulture and cotton growing were taught and stock-breeding was en- 
couraged. Export duties on agricultural products were removed. The 
production of rice and other cereals as well as of other agricultural 
products has been considerably increased since annexation. The 
acreage devoted to cotton has been increased more than six times and 
the output of silk has been multiplied threefold. Equal attention has 
been given to fisheries. The value of the annual catch has been doubled. 
Korea is rich in minerals and encouragement is being given to this in- 
dustry also. A technical training institute established by the Japanese 
at Seoul has led to improvement in textile and other ancient industries 
of Korea. 

Korea is too well settled to invite the immigration of large numbers of 
Japanese, yet the influx of Japanese farmers and artisans has been con- 
siderable. In 1910 the total Japanese population was estimated at 
146,000. In 1913 there were more than 264,000 Japanese resident there, 
of whom about one-fifth were farmers. 

The report makes a favorable showing for the Government and will 
undoubtedly create a good impression abroad. 

E. T. Williams. 

TMorie General de la Clause de la Nation la Plus Favorisie en Droit 
International Prive. By Fran§ois Hepp. pp. 142. Paris: Juris- 
Classeurs. 1914. (5 francs). 

This monograph may be resolved into two parts: first, an intro- 
duction dealing with the forms, the history, the legal character, and the 
general application of the most-favored-nation clause; second, a discus- 



